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but it had a shrewd sense of common interest, and the signs of
the times were all too plain. Once a true reparations settlement
was reached, and Germany's economic position was at once
clarified and consolidated in the light of that settlement, they
would stand revealed as the most selfish of all interest parties,
for they knew perfectly well that the measures taken by the
republican regime with its formidable working and middle-class
predominance would inevitably be in one sense or another anti-
capitalist. It was imperative, therefore, at once to take the lead
in opposing a settlement in advance and stake out a claim to the
leadership of all those to whom burden-bearing was obnoxious.
If the development which he foresaw did take place, Hugenberg,
the leader of the section which had been right in its intransigence,
would be the Nationalist party leader. But he would be no better
off as a political force than before if he could not also be the
leader of all the opponents of the settlement. It is this that explains
the fury with which he led the opposition to the Young plan,
and the vigour with which from 1927 onwards he contested the
leadership of the "national" movement with all comers.

Among these comers would undoubtedly be the leaders titular
or actual of the genuinely extremist groups whom we have seen
poll astonishingly well in the first election of 1924, and have
their poll halved in the second. The cleaning-up action of the
regime in 1924 had seriously crippled the power of the reactionary
gangs and dissolved the Freikorps as such, but it had not removed
them as a factor in politics. Its "putschist" teeth being drawn
effectively as a result of Hitler's fiasco, the "German Fighting
Front"* had dissolved again into its component parts, many of
which had disappeared altogether as organizations, including
the National Socialist party, which had been banned. But the
leaders remained, most of them having very sensibly refused to
join Ludendorff and Hitler in their mad exploit, and all over the
country they had preserved or created little revolutionary
organizations of their own, some of a reasonable size with some
hundreds of members, others with barely a dozen. Each owed
allegiance to a local leader, each was under semi-military disci-

* vide p. 105